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tradition, they are constantly mak- 
ing innovations, without being held 
back by those ties which are 
4 stronger for being of long standing. 

They shrink from no expense to im- 
They risk mil- 





prove education. 


: F lions to test methods, and they often 
: give up an experiment before they 

F have pushed it to its logical com-’ 
pletion. All progress interests them 


only in so far as it paves the way 
to still further progress. ‘They 
have a horror of halfway measures, 
and they scorn immobility, which 
seems to them necessarily to imply 
slowing up or retrogression. They 
haye the enthusiasm of faith. 


Vietory Brought a New Era. 


The war has heightened their 
ardor. There is hardly an American 


x who does not date a new era from 
the victory, an era whose setting is 
to be fixed by the schoo] *—the new 
school—for the idea is nowhere 


entertained that the sehoel can be 
after 1918 what. it was before. 


Indeed, not all the problems the ' 


Americans have set themselves to 
solve date from the war. Ignor- 
ance, “ illiteracy,” is an evil which 
has long been fought; but it was 


the call to arms that revealed, in . 


the various groups of recruits, al- 
most 25 per cent unable to read 
and understand a newspaper and 
to express their thoughts in writ- 


ing.” The war brought out i 


strong light the fact that immi- 


M. Maurice Roger, Inspecteur Général de IlInstruction 
Publique, Writes of American Characteristics in His An- 





In the United States the fever of enthusiasm for the school 
is hich. The Americans have faith in education. 








Strong Sentiment for Decentralization—Rapid Extension of 
Labor-Union Ideas—“* Les Compagnons.” 





By Walter A. MonTGomMpEry. 


Marked impatience has developed in the devastated regions 
Free from | at what is held to be the culpable dilatory policy of the Govern: 





EDUCATION THE FUNDAMENTAL NEED 
OF DEMOCRACY. 


There is no reform more urgently required 
from every point of view than a great diffu- 
sion of education among the people at large. 
Higher mental traiping brings born leaders 
to the front. But it does more than this. It 
raises the standards of those whom it molds. 
It solves automatically our social problems. 
The well-educated man is not content with 
low wages nor with bad housing for himself 
or his family. He knows how to use his lei- 
sure and how to obtain intimate companion- 
ship and stimulation from the minds of the 
great ones who have revealed themselves 
without restraint in books. In his hours of 
labor he works hard and with concentrated 
purpose, because he recognizes it to be his 
duty. The workman is not less capable than 
others of being filled with the spirit of 
Shakespeare and Milton; with the lessons of 
ancient history as well as modern; with the 
realization of the relativity of all knowledge 
as Plato and Spinoza and the great English 
teachers of recent times have exhibited it; 
with the sense of the tremendous advances of 
science since Francis Bacon wrote, and as 
Darwin and Newton and even Einstein in our 
own day have developed them. He desires to 
know what economics and the theory of the 
state mean to the man who studies them in 
their entire field for the sake of truth 
alone.—Lord Haldane, Chancellor of Bris- 
tol University. 











grants, for many years settled in the United States, and the sons 
of immigrants, born in the United States, did not know a word 
of English and were totally ignorant of the institutions of 


ing to the status of teachers. 
with the increasing stringency of economic conditions. A 














































ment in not pushing the rebuilding 
and repair of schools and general — 
resumption of school work. Am 
unofficial States general of the 10 
devastated districts has been or-— 
ganized, which through representa- 
tive local committees has assumed 
active direction of education in — 
that area. ‘ 


Regionalism. 


Advocates of the decentralization 
of the traditional educational sys- 
tems have welcomed the growth of ioe 
the move called “Regionalism” ~~ 
Its appeals are distinctively litem — 
ary and seetional, and therefore 
carry weight sentimentally. Many 
see in these very characteristics the _ 
means of bringing into closer artic-— 
ulation the multifarious local need@ = 
and the action of a centralized 
ministry, This is the conception — 
which has prompted the organiza- 
tion of the teachers of the Gironde. — 
It is expressly designed to safeguard. 
the interests of the rural school, ~ 
and to cheek. the continuous drain 
of the best rural teachers a 
urban centers. 2 


Teachers and Labor A@liation, 


Within the past year the ques 
tion of the moral and legal right of | 
teachers te organize fv 
unions affiliated with jeeal | 
unions and to go on strike has come ° 
to overshadow all others Pi 

This move has gone hand in ha 








loéal teachers’ associations had early in the war affiliated w 
a. aa, catia’ ae Wie deca Soin i oe the labor unions without attracting any marked notice. Y 
ee for example The ool of the People, being the re ‘| five months in 1919 they had increased from 90 to 
James to the National Work C il of the -¥. M. C. A. 
ee roe craic 300. The unrest among teachers was further incr 


* Report of Frank E. Spaulding, at the Milwaukee meeting, 1919. 
[Continued on page 14.) fact that the law conceding to all Government 
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right to organize omitted teachers. Since 
then, every local organization of teachers 
has been split over this question. In 
most, it has been a marked feature that 
the younger and more vigorous element, 
favoring thoroughgoing has 
constituted the majority. 

In September, 1919, representatives of 
the local associations, in special meeting 
in Paris, unanimously to trans- 
form each association into a local 
labor union; and by a vote of 4 to 1, to 
recommend organic affiliation on a na- 
tional scale. 


measures, 


voted 
local 


Schools of Educational Thought. 


Recent educational thought and dis 
cussion in France has fallen into three 
main lines. First, the utilitarians, gen- 
erally the publicists, viewing the appall 
ing industrial and agricultural devasta 
tion, hold that all reforms in education 
must be strictly adapted to economic 
needs. They urge a type of education 
almost exclusively technical. 

The second group, humanitarian in 
character, demands a moral and not an 
economic basis for the French education 
of the new day. They plead for. “the 
spiritual foundation of reconstruction,” 
laid deep in the character of the indi- 
vidual, primarily. 

The third group, lying midway, is per- 
haps most representative of the temper 
of French thought. A very able group, 
composed of many elements of national 
life, it urges an intensive general train- 
ing, acquainting the pupils with the basis 
of national culture, and later superposing 
special utilitarian training. 


Proposals For Educational Reform. 


Definite proposals for educational re- 
form fall into two main lines: 

First may be the 
mendations projected by M. Paul Lapie, 
director of primary education, and there- 
fore weight. They 
would have education rest upon the eco- 
nomic basis, but also keep steadily in 
view the general training “in national 
culture indispensable for all Frenchmen.” 
Specific rural or industrial environment 
should guide content and method, ad- 
hering to the principle of ‘No compro- 
mise on the unity of the primary school; 
increase of its net results by judicious 
specialization.” The teacher must un- 
dergo specialized training from his very 
entrance into the normal yet 
equality of teachers in all categories, 
normal, rural, and urban, must be safe- 
guarded. Normal should be 
regional, taught only by specialists, and 
aiming to train the specialized teacher. 

In the elementary field, M. Lapie’s sa- 
lient points are that education shall be 
free in all its branches, and that all 


considered recom- 


possessing official 


school: 


schools 
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children of 6 to 14 years shall be re- 
quired to attend the primary school, 
either public or private. 

In the secondary field, public educa- 
tion shall be recruited exclusively by 
means of competitive examination in pri- 
mary education, publie or private; main- 
tenance funds shall be granted wherever 
necessary. In adolescent education, 
there shall be established or developed 
special vocational instruction along agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial lines. 

In all fields, integral democratization 
of French education shall be encouraged. 


Ideas of “ Les Compagnons.” 


reform was that 
and subse- 


The second line of 
broached during the 
quently developed by a group of young 
men, teachers before and after the war, 
calling “Les Compagnons” 
(The Companions). Their proposals for 
educational reform were regarded from 
the beginning as daringly radical, and 
have been warmly debated ever since they 
were put forth. 

Les Compagnons maintain that the na- 
tional education of the future must be 
practical, creative, adapted to actual life; 
measured by these standards, the pre- 
war education fell short and must be re- 
formed in toto; educational polity should 
be absolutely democratic; primary in- 
struction should be extended to the age of 
14 years, and attendance at the école 
unique made obligatory upon all; voca- 
tional instruction properly graded should 
be imparted in all fields and for all chil- 
dren of whatsoever circumstances; gifted 
children should be admitted free to all 
secondary schools; vocational education 
should be arranged along lines 
upon by edtcational officials, the ministry 
of commerce, employers’ syndicates, and 
workmen's associations; in every possible 
way, the selection and development of an 
educational élite should be systematically 
pursued; in all its varying forms, the 
unity of culture in the French national 
thought must be maintained. 


war 


themselves 


agreed 


Interest in Physical Education. 


The keen interest in physical education 
awakened by the war has naturally sub- 
sided to some degree; but it left enduring 
effects upon the educational ideals of the 
nation. It was informally incorporated 
in the school courses of many localities, 
Popular associations for physical train- 
ing have sprung up in increasing num- 
bers, the national one, L’Union National 
Gymnastiques, counting 
1,620 branches with a total of 400,000 
members. The™entire movement has 
crystallized in the proposed law now 
pending, drawn up by the commission 
upon physical education, working in con- 
junction with the Council of the League 


des Sociétés 
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of School Hygiene. This projected law 
centers around the requirement that 
-physical education in the primary schoolg. 
be put under the supervision of regular 
and special inspectors, among whom shall 
be the school physician as a permanent 
The adoption of a health 
the record of 
entrance to 


representative. 
chart is proposed to show 
growth of each pupil from 
departure, 

As early as possible after the armistice, 
a survey of health conditions was instikg 
tuted by the National Academy of Medi- 
cine in the occupied and devastated re 
gions. It revealed an appalling condition 
of malnutrition, below-normal weight, . 
and prevalence of throat, heart, adenoid, 
and tracheobronchial affections. 

Outside the immediate theater of war, 
the authorities also report a hygienie and 
physiological deterioration among the chil- 
dren sufficiently alarming to arouse ‘the 
ollicials to the urgent need of = 
remedial action. The medical profession 
have thrown themselves in an unprece- 
dented way into the task of impressing 
the Nation with the duty of making phys- 
ical education the basis of all education, 


national 


Improvement in School Attendance. 
In primary education, attend- 
ance, Which naturally suffered in increas- 
ing degree with the social demoralization 


school 


resulting from the war, was reported as 
having improved encouragingly after ihe 
armistice. At best it was serious, how- 
ever, and called forth many complaints 
from rural districts as well as those of a 
-aris, upon the nonenforcement of the com. 
pulsory requirement of the law. This en- 
tire subject naturally linked itself with 
that of juvenile delinquency as a national 
problem and menace. Movements have - 
been initiated to have the incorrigible 
child removed from the environment and 
influences which tended to turn him from 
merely a poor pupil to a potential law- 
breaker. 

An interesting development is fo be 
traced from the curtailing of 
school courses due to war and post-war 


enforced 


conditions, and to the epidemic of la [7 


grippe prevalent in 1918-19. This was the 
aroused interest in the possibility of se 
curing better work from the individual 
pupil, and so of showing the advantages 
likely to accrue from less crowded pro- 


grams. The director of primary educa ~ 


tion by circular also urged more attention ~~ 
to elementary science teaching, and its ~ 4 


lines of school 
museums of ~ 


application to practical 
gardens, laboratories, and 
local productions. 


Continuation Education. 





In the field of higher primary educa 


tion an exceedingly important event is 4 


the taking up again by the Parliament of 
(Continued on page 13.) 
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LAND ADOPTS GER- 
MANY’S DEGREE. 


EN 


British Universities, Except Cambridge, 
Will Confer Doctorate of Philosophy. 


Germany’s characteristic academic de- 


gree, the doctorate of philosophy, will 
hereafier be converred by British uni- 
yersitices. This determination is the re- 


sult of a recommendation made early in 
7918 by the Prime Minister’s Committee 
pon the Position of Natural Science in 
the Educational System of Great Britain. 

The establishment upon the higher edu- 
cational system of Great Britain of the 
doctor of philosophy degree, so long iden- 
tified with Germany in its origin and aca- 
demic traditions, and with America in its 
adoption and widespread prestige, is an 
event of the utmost significance. Whether 
it will result in the dethronement of the 
traditional British master of arts does 
not now appear, It may be regarded, 
‘however, as a step designed to attract 
American students in increasing numbers 
from the German universities which they 
frequented for a half a century before 
1914. 

The announcement is made that the de- 
gree is offered by the University of Ox- 
ford and the municipal universities of 
‘Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, and 
Sheffield; by the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor ; by the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and by Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. It is worthy of note 
that Cambridge was not included in the 
announcement. 

The requirements for the degree are 
substantially uniform for all the institu- 
tions which will confer it. The applicant 
for admission to study for the degree 
must have graduated at a university ap- 
proved by the university agency having 
the degree in charge, and be at least 21 
years of age. Oxford, however, requires 
22 years of age, and Bristol, Durham, 
Glasgow, London, and Manchester set no 
Minimum age limitation. 


Research the Fundamental Characteristic. 


Research is expressly laid down as the 
fundamental characteristic of the course, 
Many of the universities having, issued 
Supplementafy pamphlets setting forth 
the requirements for the degree under the 
title “ Facilities for Advanced Study and 
Research.’ The particular subjects and 
their combinations are in all cases in the 
discretion of the university authorities. 
the municipal institutions permit, 
even encourage, the student to spend not 
More than a year at other institutions 
after the completion of one year of work. 





In aceordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Prime Minister's committee, 
the duration of the course of study for 


the degree is set at two years. Oxford 
alone discriminates between her own 


graduates and others, defining the course 
as of two years for those “who have 
taken high honors at Oxford,” and as 
“normally for three years for those who 
have pursued at their previous university 
a satisfactory research course.” Glasgow 
also fixes a period of three academic 
years. 
Thesis Uniformly Required. 

All the universities require an original 
thesis, or as Oxford terms it, “ disserta- 
tion,” to be submitted by the candidate 
on the completion of the prescribed period 
of research, and to be approved by the 
university agency in authority. With the 
exception of Liverpool, all require oral 
examination upon matters relevant to the 
subject of the thesis, 

The requirement of the written exami- 
nation either upon the thesis, or upon 
matters cognate thereto, or both, varies. 
Oxford alone exempts candidates “ work- 
ing under the boards of the faculties of 
medicine and natural science.” sristol 
and Leeds make no provision for written 
or oral examinations, 


INTEREST IN DANISH FOLK 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 








The Type Comes Close to Educational 
Ideals Developed Since the War. 


Great Britain and Germany are seek- 
ing models for their school reorganization 
in the folk high schools of Denmark, 


that type coming close to certain new ed-, 


ucational ideals that have arisen during 
and since the war. Besides the general 
influence these schools may have had in 
other countries, two specific movements 
have been the result: An endeavor to es- 
tablish at Copenhagen an international 
school which would be prepared to in- 
struct pupils from other countries in the 
methods and principles that have made 
the Danish schools famous. The other is 
announced under the ambjtious title of 
a “ World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion.” Albert Mansbridge, the chairman 
of its provisional committee, 13 John 
Street, London, W. C., speaks of the Dan- 
ish high school as the one type that has 
seen the significance of adult education. 
In the first bulletin issued the World As- 
sociation states its purpose to “ dispel the 
melancholy belief that grown men and 
women have nothing left to learn, and to 
diffuse throughout all countries in every 
section of society the sense of wonder and 
curiosity, and the gift of mutual sympa- 
thy and companionship.” 





AMERICAN HISTORY AT 


OXFORD. 


Professorship Endowed by Lord Rother- 
mere in Memory of His Sen. 


A professorship of history of the United 
States of America has been established 
at the University of Oxford. Viscount 
Rothermere, former Sec etary of State 
for Air Forces of Great Britain, has 
given £20,000 to endow the professorchip, 
It will be known as the Harold Vyvyan 
Harmsworth Professorship of American 
History, in memory of the donor's son, 
Capt. Harmsworth, formerly a commoner 
of Christ Church, who was killed in the 
war. 

Under the conditions of the endowment 
the holder of the professorship must at 
the time of his election be a citizen of 
the United States. He shall hold the pre- 
fessorship for 10 years and shall be cli- 
gible for appointment for another 10 
years. 

The appointment shall be made by an 
electoral board consisting of the Amert- 
can ambassador at the time of ‘the elee- 
tion, who shall have a casting vote; the 
chancellor of the university, an elector, 
nominated by the university, and Lord 
Rothermere and each succeeding holder 
of the viscounty. 

Lord Rothermere has endowed two 
other professorships at English universi- 
ties. In 1910 he gave £20,000 to Cam- 
bridge University for the foundation of 
the King Edward VII Chaif of English 
Literature, and in 1918 he gave a similar 
sum to Cambridge as an endowment fund 
for the Vere Harmsworth Professorship 
of Naval History, in memory of his sec- 
ond son, who was killed in the battle of 
the Ancre. 





: EXCHANGE OF PUPILS BETWEEN. 


DENMARK AND ENGLAND, 


England is to send 35 
students to the Danish 


agricultural 
high 





will tour Denmark and spend some time 


at the several experiment stations and — 


dairy farms. Danish students will visit: 


England next year for similar purposes, 


Prof. Keipin Ravn.and Dr. Vincent con- 
ducted the negotiations for the exchange. 





A bill providing obligatory primary _ 


instruction to all children under 14 years — 


of age has recently been approved by the 
Senate of Chile. The mensure has go 
back to the Chamber of Deputies for i 
agreement to some slight am 


the original bill. eh 


* 





é 


schools, — 
Upon the completion of the courses they — 
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AUSTRIAN TEACHERS AP- 
PEAL FOR AID. 


Unable to Buy Food, They Must See 
Their Relatives Suffer. 


help from a number of 
school avomen of Austria recently 
presented the of education of 
Cincinnati and referred by the board to 
the teacher organizations of that city. It 
presents in a vivid way the conditions 
under which these women are conducting 
their work. The letter follows: 


An appeal for 
was 


to board 


LOWER AUSTRIA, 
May 6, 1920. 

DEAR Cornrteacves: You will no doubt 
have heard, Ladies and Gentlemen, of the 
educational institutions of the far-off 
city of Cincinnati, of the great distress 
from which we are suffering in our un- 
fortunate Austria, and more especially 
in Vienna and the immediate vicinity like 
Berndorf. You will, therefore, excuse if 
we, the schoolmistresses of the girls’ 
schools of Berndorf, take the liberty of 
addressing to you, dear colleagues, the 
hearty and most pressing appeal to kindly 
help us in our great misery. 


BERNDORF, 


Underfeeding Causes High Mortality. 


Tt is not only the scarcity of food and 
._ the high degree of mortality caused by 

the underfeeding which are afflicting to 
such an extent those belonging to our 
profession, but also the fact that our 
totally insufficient income, which is quite 
out of proportion to the high cost of 
living, does not allow us to buy the most 
indispensable articles of food in suf- 
ficient quantities. 

With reference to our salaries, though 
we have received of late some allowances 
for buying clothes, ete, the fact re- 
mains that many of us are quite unable 
to pay even for the scanty rations of 
food assigned by the Government. The 
workmen who are earning high wages 
are still in a position to buy additional 
provisions, whilst we teachers, with our 
comparatively low salaries, can not afford 
it, and are, therefore, condemned to see 
our relatives starve or become victims of 
all sorts of diseases, 

You, dear colleagues, are also human 
beings and feel like ourselves, ard are 
sure to have compassion with our suf- 
ferings, and the wumdersigned school- 
mistresses of Berndtrf appeal, therefore, 
te your generosity to help your poor and 
unfortunate colleagues in our city by 
kindly sending us food parcels or food 
drafts, or letting us know how we could 
get same, as we are not so fortunate as 
to have relatives in your happy country. 











| 


Will you kindly permit us to inclose here- 
with a post-card prospectus of the Ameri- 
can relief action in Vienna that has 
newly been initiated with a view to help 
us in our present distress, and we would 
feel greatly obliged if you could see your 
way to make use of same to our benefit, 
or would be so kind as to pass our re- 
quest on to a corporation of teachers who 
would be in a position to do so. 


Americans Feed Thousands in Vienna. 


It must openly be proclaimed thaf the 
United States of America has already 
done a great deal to allay the distress in 
our unhappy country, and it suffices to 
mention in this respect the of 
hundreds of thousands of poor children 
in Vienna and other places. This action 
has also been introduced in Berndorf, and 
500 little children re- 
ceiving day a substantial 
and the happy faces of these little ones 
speak of the gratitude they are feeling 


feeding 


are 


neal, 


more than 


every 


toward your charitable and generous 
countrymen, 
Anything that you would have the 


kindness of doing in our favor would be 


greatly appreciated and would acquire 
you our never-ceasing gratitude, and 


trusting to have soon the privilege of 
your kind reply, we remain, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, with kind regards, 
Respectfully yours, 
Schoolmistresses : 
GerRTRUD SCHMIDT, 
Berta STARCH, 
TPRAPA WIKSCHY, 
ANNA ULICZNY, 
Hitpe MITTER, 
YANRIATTA BANSCH, 
AMILIA GUMPINGER, 
M. FIAra, 
Y. Kopriva, 
M. Bonn, 
YourmMur EHRDART, 
QO. CALATKA, 
Y. Four, 
OLGA DABROWSKA. 





THREE NEW UNIVERSITIES. 


Notwithstanding financial straits, Ger- 
many has established three new univer- 
sities in addition to the 21 existing 
before the war—the University of Frank- 
fort, the University of Hamburg, and 
the University of Cologne. All have, 
however, great difficulty with respect to 
material supplies for scientific apparatus, 
books, and magazines. In one university 
library the number of foreign magazines 
has been reduced since the beginning of 
the war from 2,300 to 140. Salaries of 
employees, expenses for chemicals, fuel, 
light, and for printing are a_ serious 
handicap in the university work. 





=>, 


FRENCH AND SCOTTISH 
TEACHERS EXCHANGED, 





Young Men of Each Country Will Work 
in Schools of the Other Country. « 






Exchange of male teachers in secondary 
and normal schools has been arranged by. 4 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction 
and the Seottish Educational Department, 
Mature French students and instructorg 
will be appointed as assistants in Seot- 



























tish intermediate and secondary schools, ~ é, 
and Scottish students and teachers will : 
be sent to French lycées and primary nor- 
mal schools. Appointments will take ef- 
fe¢t in September, 1920. ; 

The actual applications made by the 2 
authorities of either country will decide 
the number of No speci« 
fications are laid down as to the subjects 
upon which the young men appointed aré 
to give instruction. It is emphasized that 
the prime advantage to be derived will be 
the direct and colloquial training to be 
imparted by them to pupils in the fer- 
eign language. 

The young exchange teacher will -be 
employed to conduct small voluntary in- 
formal conversation groups of five or six 
pupils. He is not. expected to convey to 
them fresh knowledge, but to induce his 7 
pupils to talk rapidly on subjects well 
within their grasp, and in a manner not q 
possible in the formal class room. Not 
more than two hours per day will be de- 
manded of such assistant. 

Certain administrative advantages are 
also outlined in the from the 
Scottish point of view. The young 
Frenchman will be expected to aid in ad- ¥ 
vice with reference to conditions in his 
own country. Enhanced cordiality of in- 
ternational relations is thus expected to 
be a direct result of the practical opera- 24 
tion of such an exchange. " 

Such young men will also be en- 
couraged to take part in the games and 
sports of the schools to which they may 
be attached, They will have leisure and 
opportunity to pursue their own studies 
and will feel at liberty to consult the = 
authorities. 

In a word, such a movement may be e 
of great value not only for teaching of 
modern languages to pupils who are still 
at the plastic stage for learning languages 4 
conversationally, but also for increasing 
the reciprocal knowledge of countries and 
extending their cordial relations. Heads 
of schools are urged by the edueational 
authorities of both countries to submit a 
frank report at the close of each year 
upon the results obtained, the difficulties 
encountered, and the conditions that’ \J 
should be satisfied in order to make the Pr. 
best use of those assistants. : 


appointments. 


scheme 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS FOR GIFTED PUPILS 


The Discovery and the Development of Exceptional Ability Is the Aim. 


By P. H. Pearson. 








. 
Special attention to pupils of unusual 
ability is one of the means by which the 
Germans are now seeking to rehabilitate 
“their country, and to replace the intellec- 
tual men who have lost ‘their lives. 

The city of Berlin in reorganizing the 
Kolnische Gymnasium and some other in2 
stitutions, established a group of coordi- 
nated the “Berliner Begabten 
Schulen,” in which the’selection and rapid 
advancement of pupils of exceptional 
gifts are employed as a basic principle. 

The first official proposal for founding 
this type of school appears to have been 
made by Representative Cassel, who, in 
the Prussian Assembly, introduced a mo- 
tion to establish special schools into 
_~ which specially gifted pupils, after finish- 

ing the folk schools, could be received { 
with the view of abridging the period re- 
quired for the maturity examination, 





schools, 


Designed Originally fer Rural Districts. 


Though the original intention was to 
establish these schools in the rural dis- 
tricts the realization of the idea was first 
carried out in the metrepolis of Berlin 
under the direction of the school inspec- 


. h tor, Dr. Reimann. In the autumn of 
" 1917 he prevailed on the city authorities 
E* to establish this new type of gymnasium 


and realschule together with correspond- 
ing schools for girls. 

Admission of pupils to these schools is 
not granted upon the application of the 
parents in the usual way but upon the 
recommendation of a municipal board 
of examiners and approved by the respec- 
tive school superintendents. During the 
final year of the required attendance at 
the folk school, pupils are selected by 
their teachers in conference with the 
rector as candidates for promotion. In 
this preliminary sifting a number of 
them are expected to drop out, but they 
be lose no time for they will finish their 
| obligatory period in the usual way. 





- 


Rigid Selection Practiced. 


64, Those who pass the probationary year 
in a satisfactory manner will be admitted 
to an examination which will further re-* 
duce the number of those finally pro- 
moted. The form of this examination 
has not been definitely determined, and 

,it is still under discussion by teachers 
and psychologists. These schools will 
follow the closing year of the folk school, 
but the final selection of pupils will not 
be made until after two years, during 









which period the gifts and ir ‘inations 





of the pupils are to be carefully observed. 
After instruction in a common course 
for these two years, the pupils ar be 
‘offered a choice between two lines for 
their further studies, the classical 
courses of the gymnasium and the mod- 
ern courses of the real gymnasium. 
Though a tuition fee of 140 marks is 
to be charged, a part of the plan is to 
let no consideration of expense prevent 


deserving pupils from having the ad- 
vantages the schools offer. For this 


reason a large number of free scholar- 
ships and also stipends to the value of 
300 marks are available. 


Only Intellectual Gifts Considered. 


In view of the expected objection that 
this class of institutions would foster an 
educated proletariat, it was proposed to 
avoid such results, not by closing the 
doors of the university against the chil- 
dren of the poor, but by a systematic 
exclusion of poor and rich pupils alike 


if they lack the necessary gifts. The 
realschule division meets the needs of 
pupils gifted in practical lines. This 


school is, moreover, to take the place of 
institutions preparing. for the training 
seminaries, schools that have been criti- 
cized as forcing pupils into a certain call- 
ing too early instead of keeping the road 
open as long as possible for those still 
young in years, 

The first gymnasium of this type was 
calculated te accommodate an annual 
inflow of 90 pupils, or 14 per cent of the 
6,000 pupils that annually reach the high- 
est class in the Berlin folk schools. Thus 
far the intelligence tests determining 
their selection show that this is approx- 
imately the proportion that may be ex- 
pected to attain the classification of 
Hdchstbegabten. The manner of select- 
ing this first contingent was regarded as 
experimental and, likely to be modified. 
Each of the Berlin folk schools was re- 
quested to pick out a few of its best pu- 
pils as candidates for the Begabten op- 
portunities. This primary sifting brought 
out 300 from which the final group was 
chosen by means of a series of psycho- 
logical tests. 


Provisions for Technical and Aesthetic Pursuits. 


The promotion of gifted pupils has been 
criticized as being an arrangement in the 
interest of bookish intellectualism, and it 
is said that it takes little account of 
those gifted in technical and aesthetic 
pursuits. In a session of the German 





committee of education, Dr. Reimann 
ported that provisions for those also had 
been made, and that already in March, 
1918, the first examination of such had 
been held. This examination comprised 
boys and girls from the folk schools who 
had distinguished themselves, but had 
showed no exceptional talent in the pure- 
ly intellectual branches, The examina- Ns 
tion was conducted by a committee con- — 
sisting of specialists in art, representa- 
tives from the school beards of the city, 
and directors from the city vocational 
and continuation schools, The exami- 
ners based their decisions in part on the 
former work of the pupils and in part on 
what they produced during examinations, 
The examinations continued for three 
days with drawing from nature, memory, 
and imagination, two hours a day being 
given to each subject. Among 256 boys 
examined 18 were fownd excellent (hoch- 
befiihigt) ; of these, 9 were from 18 to 14 
years; the other 9 were from 154 to 17, — 
Among the 180 girls exwmined only 7 were 
found excellent; five of them were 
younger than 14 years, and 2 were be: 
tween 15 and 17. 
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Special Vocational Training. 


The city school boards judged fhese 
gifted boys and girls to be fully worthy 
of special advancement and took immedi- 
ate steps to place them in traiping 
adapted to their gifts. Means for this 
purpose was provided where it was lack- — 
ing. In the second group, namely, those 
who ranked slightly below excellent, there. 
were 46 boys and 11 girls whom the ex- — 
aminers judged to be well fitted for train- 
ing in some industrial vocation with art 
features. In a further group of 81 boys 
and 1 girl, the judges saw great promise 
of future achievements in technical art, 





























111 girls the art gifts were not 

developed to warrant the choice of work 
of this character, though, clearly, these 
toe would be able to do good work in se- 
lected trades. 

These examinations have prepared the 
way for a comprehensive plan to be car- 
ried on at the close of every semester, 
viz, to conduct three separate examina- 
tions of gifted pupils, one of a purely 
scientific character, one technical, and 
one artistic. Ss 


Similar Schools in Hamburg. 


A similar movement in Hamburg, 
started in 1918 to facilitate transfer fro 
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the folk schools to the secondary schools, 
Ted to special examinations of gifted 
pupils with the view of promoting them 
according to the ability with which they 
were able to advance, and particularly to 
guide their individual gifts. The design 
of the entire plan which was kept stead- 
ily in mind was to avoid both half-way 
measures and the hazard of experiment, 
to open a road for every gifted pupil and 
to obviate an exclusively academic direc- 
tion in their development. 

Dr. Umlauf, who was in charge of the 
selections, saw the necessity of help from 
the psychologists. He received the aid 
of the psychology division of the educa- 
tional department of the newly founded 
‘University of Hamburg, and with that 
assistance devised a program of intelli- 
gence tests which is now being perfected 
to serve the new trend in the promotion 
ot pupils. 


Elsewhere in Germany Also. 


Begabten Schulen are being established 
not only in Berlin and Hamburg but in 
several other parts of Germany. All are 
at present passing through a stage of ex- 
perimentation. There is unanimity in 
the desire to shorten the period for at- 
taining the Maturitiitsexamen in guiding 
the pupils into intellectual or technical 
courses according to adaptation, and in 
providing the same opportunities to all 
classes without prejudice or privilege. 
There is, however, a difference in the de- 
vices employed in the promotions. 


Variety in the Process of Selection. 


The Berlin system of selection is the 
most direct, but, according to its critics, 
it is crude. Without any general prelim- 
inary sifting its Begabten Schulen are a 
select superstructure to the folk school, 
with the aim of meeting local needs but 
lacking the comprehensive basis upon 
which to build reform of the entire edu- 
cational system. In Mannheim and Kiel 
the processes of selection are the most 
consistent: Selected pupils advance from 
the general folk school into test classes, 
and after further sifting are promoted to 
the advanced Mannheim has 
transition classes of a year and a half 
for pupils who have already passed the 
first tests. In Kiel, the selection pro- 
cedures continue during the three upper 
foik school three middle 
school classes, then probationary classes 
gifted; and finally who 
pass entrance tests are admitted to the 
Untersekunda. The Kiel system lays 
stress on the quality and amount, of work 
to be exacted from gifted pupils rather 
than on abridging the time required for 
the leaving examinations. 

The one feature of the movement upon 
which attention converges at present is 


schools. 


classes, the 


those 





to find a satisfactory method of selection, 
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Individual teachers as well as associa- 
tions are taking it up as a problem. 
Te Acquaint Teachers with Methods. 

The Stettin Union of Educational 
Workers has conducted a series of lec- 
tures acquainting its members with the 
theory and its application. Two intro- 
ductory lectures preceded the general 
course—one on intelligence tests and one 
on psychological observations. Other top- 
ics taken up were: The meaning of 
gifted; Intelligence tests; The law of 
errors and correlatives; Psychotechnics ; 
Sociology of the gifted; Biology in its 
relation to special gifts. 

Out of discussion and experiment it is 
hoped that an eclectic compilation of the 
most usable test methods and a schedule 
for recording observations will be de- 
veloped. 

Such records of observation have been 
published in Hamburg for the use of 
teachers who cooperate with the psychol- 
ogists in selecting speciallyeendowed pu- 
pils for continued education. The form 
of the first outlines has been modified so 
as to incorporate later conclusions. The 
form used in 1919 contains questions and 
suggestions converging on the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Adaptation; (2) attention; (3) 
susceptibility to fatigue; (4) perception 
and power of observation; (5) memory; 
(6) imagination; (7) thinking ability; 
(8) expression through language; (9) 
mode of work; (10) disposition and will; 
(11) special interests and talents. 

Results Due to Individual Initiative. 

Touching the Begabten Schule move- 
ment as it appears early in 1920, the ex- 
cellent results that are likely to follow 
will be to 
tiative and not to the activity of any 
State officials. Public spirited educa- 
tional leaders cooperating with German 
psychologists secured the good will of 
the school authorities in Berlin and else- 
where and had their conceptions trans- 
muted into act. In each center the move- 
ment is still colored by the psychological 
viewpoint of its founder—in Berlin, 
Moede-Piorkowski; in Hamburg, Stern; 
in Sehoneburg, Lipmann; in Breslau, 
Mavn; in Gottingen, Kampfe. 

During the present unsettled state of 
social and educational affairs, the Begab- 
ten Schule idea is maintaining itself and 
gaining recognition. Not only is it be- 
ing generally indorsed by teachers, or- 
ganizations but its principles as part of 
the German constitution were adopted 
with less opposition than any other 
clause of the school enactments. 





A teacher in distress is a poor teacher, 
whether the distress is due to low wages 
or to an arbitrary school board.—P. H. 
Pearson, 


the credit of individual ini-, 
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PUPILS’ TRAVEL BUREAUS _ 
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School Excursions Are Extensively Con. ~ 
ducted in Northern and Centra] ~~ 
Europe. “4 












Excursions of pupils which were much 4 
in vogue before the war are again con © 
ducted and on a much larger scale than r 
formerly. During the summer vacation 
many of the school buildings are opened 
as “ travel bureaus.” The seats and desks 
are moved out or placed out of the way, 
and the schoolhouse is equipped as a pu- 
pils’ hotel. “ Folkeskolen”’ reports that 
an arrangement like the following hag 
been found satisfactory : A certain school- 
room in Stockholm is furnished with 22 
cots, mattresses, pillows, and blankets, 
and 6 washbasins. These arrangements 
accommodate a group of 20 pupils, with 
the 2 teachers in charge. Towels and 
sheets are brought by the travelers them-_ ; 
selves, “ 

Every school in the cities is furnished : 
with a school kitchen. Permission ig 
given to the travelers to use this and the 
cooking utensils in preparing breakfast, 
The midday meal is taken at some of the 7 
inexpensive, and yet very good, hotélg — 7 
that are found at all principal points; 

All arrangements are made beforehand, | 
so that each bureau and hotel knows wher S 
every party is to arrive. es 

Boys and girls travel separately. If a 
the trip is short it is made on foot; if ~~ 
longer, the boys use bicycles. Trips to 
more distant parts requiring 10 days or 
2 weeks are made by rail or steamboat. 

It is always possible to get very much * J 
reduced rates for a school excursion. Pu- 
pils from different countries visit each 
other in this way; the present season will 
bring pupils together from Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, and = 
Germany. * 
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CHILD INSURANCE IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 
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A system of child insurance has been «= 







adopted by the Cantons of Geneva, Aar- 79 
gon, Solothurn, and Ziirich. As the field 7% 





is new and obscure, each Canton is try- oe 





ing to discover the regulations regionally a 
best adapted. Evidently the insuranee- xg 
should be obligatory; it should be placed 4 
on a sufficiently broad basis and be made 

independent of politics, church connee- a 
tions, and authorities. Perhaps? 7 
an educational or economic element can 
be imparted by paying the premium in 
part from the proceeds of work done by ~~ 
the children, such as garden tillage and — 


the like. 
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" UNIVERSITY LIFE IN 
| BERLIN. 


Aid of British Quakers Necessary to 
Enable Half the Students 
to Remain. 


Only 40 per cent of students at the 
University of Berlin have more than 300 
marks a month for their total expendi- 
tures—about $7.50 at the present rate of 
exchange. Out of that sum they have to 
feed and clothe themselves in addition to 
paying for rooms. If it were not for the 

Society of Friends (British Quakers) 
: who are serving these students meals for 
a nominal price of 1 mark 50 pfennigs the 
number of students would be reduced by 
nearly one-half, 

The University of Berlin, like every in- 
stitution of higher learning in Germany, 
is a hotbed of militarism. As the middle 
class is gradually being wiped out, the 
students are among the greatest sufferers. 
They are anxious to rid Germany of its 
radicals, whom they blame for their pres- 
ent plight. 

The old type of German university stu- 
dent, with his smart corps uniform, 
scarred face, and 20-seidel capacity has 
disappeared. The typical “college boy” 
in the German Republic is a thin, under- 
nourished, shabbily dressed youth and 
lacks spending money. 

The head porter at the Hotel Adlon 
makes more in a month than the chancel- 
lor of the University of Berlin receives in 
a year.—Karl K. Kitchin, in New York 
World. 


WILL FRANCE DISCARD THE 
CLASSICS? 





Suggestions From a Professor Which 
Have Been Considered Heresy 
Not Long Ago. 


Educational thought in France does 
not intend to discard the classics, but it 
shows a tendency to reweigh them. The 
atest eviderice of this is the fact that the 
' Revue Universitaire, an ardent supporter 
of classicism in education, in a recent 
humber, gives prominence to the article, 
L’enseignement du latin, by M. L. Clédat, 
a professor at the University of Lyon, 
who says things which sound daringly 
radical in a Frenchman and a professor. 
He advocates the reduction of the number 
of pupils taking up Latin, arguing for 
(1) “ elimination des inaptes,” inasmuch 
as three out of every four who are put to 
Latin in the French schools are, in his 
Opinion, unfit for it, and soon show their 
unfitness; (2) the improvement of in- 
struction in the language which has de- 
teriorated from the crude attempts to ap- 








ply the direct method; and (3) the 
deliberate specialization in training of 
those who are to teach Latin. They 
should be “latinistes par gout, par voca- 
tion, par métier.” The elimination of the 
unfit is to be applied to teachers as well 
as pupils. 

Such advocacy of cutting down com- 
pulsory, or even allowed, Latin stirs up a 
good many questions. As for natural ap- 
titude, how would the boys of other coun- 
tries and races fare in comparison? Any 
better? 

Historically, the cutting down might 
find justification, when it is remembered 
that the overwhelming vogue of Latin 
after the Renaissance rested largely upon 
the idea that the modern languages were 
essentially vulgar, and that Latin was 
and of right ought to be the international 
medium for scholars and diplomatists, 
The French are beginning, tentatively, to 
question if Latin and Greek are the best 
disciplines for the human intellect, an 
educational phenomenon of high signifi- 
cance when we consider how large a part 
Latin has played in the literary and edu- 
eational foundation of the French since 
the sixteenth century. 





DANISH SCHOOLS IN SCHLES- 
WIG. 


Efforts to Revive National Feeling in 
People Long Under Alien 
Repression. 





Two teachers’ seminaries will be es- 
tablished, one in Haderslev and one in 
Tonder, and both will be organized as 
State seminaries. With the view. to 
speedy and complete amalgamation of 
interests, prospective teachers in the re- 
cently acquired territories are encour- 
aged to attend teachers’ training schools 
in other parts of Denmark; from old 
Denmark teachers are advised to go to 
the seminaries of Schleswig. Such in- 
terchange of pupils will make the folk- 


lore and folk spirit in all parts of the ~ 


kingdom a more truly national element. 
Danish folk consciousness is more fully 
developed in the olde: parts of the na- 
tion than it can possibly be in Schleswig, 
long under alien repression, Folk life 
and folk views on the border district, 
where two strata meet, are especially in- 
teresting. Here, moreover, are special 
opportunities for acquiring one of the 
world languages. In this respect Tonder 
is ideal; hence the establishment of one 
of the teachers’ seminaries here. In re- 
gard to the German teachers that have 
held positions in the acquired districts, 
the Danish authorities contemplate the 
retention of those who have not been of- 
fensively partisan, 











THE AMERICAN AND THE 
SWEDE. 


The Contrast Between National Char- 
acteristics Described by a 
School Official. 


An American has a strong feeling of 
personal responsibility and independence 
which prompts him always to stand on 
his own feet, to put in his best effert for 
advancement, to make the most of what 
he attempts, to avoid being “sold for a 
penny.” To a stranger he appears to 
boast and bluster; he is always his own 
confident self, exerting himself to the 
utmost for success, and fully deserving It 
when it comes. 

In these very respects we do not mens- 
ure up. Our well-meant care in looking 
after our people has led us to favor weak- 
ness too much. I mean weakness of will, 
which needs the pressure of poverty and 
distress to rouse to exertion. The indi- 
vidual has become too much accustomed 
to depend on some one else, on other in- 
dividuals, the State, the community, trade 
unions, or welfare organizations, 

It is well that we take care of the sick 
and helpless, the infirm, the aged and 
others, but it is possible to do too much in 
this direction, and too much is done when 
the individual is relieved from the neces- 
sity of depending on himself, or when he 
is too indolent to use his abilities to the 
utmost. 

Too few appreciate independence, the 
kind of independence that is won through 
hard work and thrift. Too many cry for 
help and protection without realizing that 


they are thereby confessing their own = 


weakness. 

You young Swedes in the schools are 
the elect; may your example infuse — 
strength and stamina into the nation, — 
that laxity and indifference may not 
weaken its fiber. May Sweden through 
you escape crutches and dependence on 
the grace of others. And as I wish you 
good luck and successful continuance, I 
urge you not to quit your work when it is 
half finished.—Prof. Nils Fredrickson, in 
Dagens Nyheter, of Stockholm, 





LIKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In the contemplated reorganization in 
Norway, a point in dispute is whether 
the middle school should follow the fifth | 
year of the folk school or the finishing 
year, the seventh. The Storting insists 
that the middle school must not break 
into the unfinished course of the folk — 
school, for this must be the foundation — 






for all superstructures. Funds will be — 





supplied only to mé&idle school based: 
the seven-year folk school... 
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RECREATION AND RURAL 
HEALTH. 


per 
including Canada 


Bureau of Education Publication Holds 
That Country People Require More 
Play. 


In all schools for 
adolescent boys and girls have embodied 
free play and games as an important part 
of their programs. Through such plays 
and games all the powers of youth can 
be most freely cultivated and the spirit 
of youth most abundantly continued 
through the years of adult manhood and 
womanhood. There is in this country 
special need for recreation and educa- 
tional plays in the rural schools. To as- 
sist toward the introduction of such plays 
in these schools the Bureau of Education 
has published a report on “ Recreation 
and rural health,” recently made to the 
Second National Country Life Confer- 
ence by E. C. Lindeman, chairman of the 
conference committee on recreation and 
rural health. The document is 
nated as Teachers’ Leafiet No. 7 
now ready for distribution. 

. Some of the conclusions reached are as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that farm 
work provides for an abundance of phy- 
sical exercise in the open air, observation 
seems to indicate that: 

*“(a) Farm boys and girls do not de- 
velop symmetrically. 

“(b) The work of the farm seems to 
overdevelop the major or fundamental 
muscles, while the finer or accessory mus- 


countries the best 


desig- 


and is 


eles are neglected. 


“(c) Farm life in general does not pro- 
duce a degree of mental alertness and 
neuromuscular coordination essential to 
an enthusiastic and optimistic outlook on 
lifa 

“(d) Observations with farm-reared 
young men seem to indicate that the fore- 
going conclusions aré at least partially 
correct because of the relatively more 
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rapid approach of fatigue when placed 
on a comparative basis with young men of 
the cities,” 

Since farm boys and girls do not appear 
to be lacking in size or in weight, and 
since the apparent malformation seems to 
be due to an overdevelopment of certain of 
the major muscles at the expense of the 
finer muscles, it seems logical to conclude 
that the following types of recreation are 
needed: (a) Games which involve the 
free use of the entire body; (b) games 
which require precision of action; (c¢) 
games employing the expression of the 
rhythmic instinct; (@) games which in- 
volve cooperative (e) 
which involve attention, or the use of the 
higher nerve centers; (f) 
are mentally exhilarating. 

Mr. Lindeman cites the various agen- 
cies of national character which either 
have definite health-recreation programs 
or are contemplating such programs, pre- 
sents the requirements for a good game 
for the rural community, and gives a list 
of 30 selected games that have proved 
valuable in rural recreation. 


action ; games 


games which 





According to the latest report from the 
American University Union, more than 
2,000 American students, representing 25 
States, are attending French universities 
this year, 





AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SUPERFICIAL. 


The most striking weakness of 
American political, social, and 
economic thinking lies in the su- 
perficial character of our educa- 
tion. In our public schools, and. 
no less in our universities and col- 
leges, education is interpreted 
only too often to mean a smatter- 
ing of knowledge in many things; 
seldom is it construed in terms of { 
mastery of any one subject or as 
the ability to think clearly. Our 
schools reflect the almost universal 
superficiality of our people, and 
our citizenship is educated to the 
ideal of superficiality in our 
schools. There is no end of these 
mutual reactions except an 
aroused public opinion that will 
demand sincere teaching and a 
body of teachers who will educate 
the children of the Nation to the 
ideals of simplicity, sincerity, and 
thoroughness. An honest system 
of education and a clear-thinking 
public opinion must be developed 
together. This is the fundamental 
problem of a democracy.—Henry 
S. Pritchett. 

















UNIT OF ADMINISTRATION, 


The Number of States with the County 
Unit Is Increasing. 


Twenty States now have the county. 
unit system of local school administration, 
according to data collected by the Bureayw 
of Education. In two others the adoption 
of the county system is made optional with 
the several counties, and in three others 
some elements of the system have made 
their appearance. The following classi- 
fication is made in the Bureau: ‘ 

County unit, form.—Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia (four coun- 
ties), Kentucky, Maryland, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Utah. i 

County weaker form.—Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Georgia (except in 
four counties), Mississippi, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton. | 

County 
Nebraska (otherwise district system). } 

Township unit.—Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 


strong 


Louisiana, 


unit, 


unit, optional.—Montana and 


Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Part of State district system, part 
township.—lIowa, Michigan, and South 
Dakota. ‘ 

District unit—Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nes 


vada, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wis< 
consin, and Wyoming. 

In the States classified as having the 
county unit in “ weaker form,” 
tem is in reality a combination of the 
county and district and in 
States having the “strong form,” the dis- - 
trict is in most cases left with some fune- 
tions. Towa, Oregon, and Wisconsin have 
made beginnings with the county system,’ 
In this classification, West Virginia is 
placed under the head of township unit! 
As a matter of fact, the unit of adminis-” 
tration in that State is the “ magisterial 
district,” which is similar in area to the 
“town” in New England or the towne 
ship in Pennsylvania and other States 
having like units with irregular bounda< 
ries. 


the sys- 


Systems ; 





VISITING STUDENTS IN BOLIVIA, 


In Bolivia a body of visiting students 
has been organized to act under the diree- 
tion of the inspector general of primary 
instruction. Each of these students will 
be sent to a certain school district of the 
country and will send in semiannual re 
ports to the inspector general. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE TEACH- 
ING. 


Report of the British Prime Minister's 
Committee Reprinted by Bureau of 
Education. 


should be a thorough re- 
popular and official at- 
titudes prevailing in Great Britain to- 
ward the teaching of natural science, and 
the consequent universal incorporation of 
scientific study as an essential subject in 
all branches of British education is the 
conclusion reached by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Prime Minister to inquire 
into the of natural science in 
Great Britain. 

An abridgment of the report has been 
published by the United States Bureau 
of Education and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Its title is Natural Science 
Teaching in Great Britain, Bulletin, 1919, 
No. 63. 

In Great Britain, as in all the other 
countries allied against the Central Em- 
pires, the war had from its very beginning 
disclosed the tragic inadequacy of the 
traditional scientific instruction’ given in 
the schools. Even while the issue of the 
conflict seemed to threaten the very ex- 
istence of the British Empire, this com- 
mittee began its activities, and reported 
after 18 months of intense study of the 
subject in all its phases. 


there 


That 
adaptation of the 


position 


Committee of Able Men. 


The committee commanded respect 
from the eminence of its personnel. It 
consisted of 17 men and women, eminent 
in the scientific life of the nation, with 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as chairman. 

The terms of reference, so far from re- 
stricting the committee to academic and 
administrative details, prescribed a 
statesmanlike viewpoint for the entire in- 
vestigation: “‘ Regard must be had to the 
requirements of a liberal education, to 
the advancement of pure science, and to 
the interests of the trades, industries, and 
professions which particularly depend 
upon allied sciences.” 

Following the terms of reference, the 
formulators of the report felt themselves 
bound to take up first the consideration 
of the position of scieYee in secondary 
schools and universities that 
which would most quickly revolutionize 
the Nation's thought. 


as being 


Popularize Scientific Study. 


After reviewing the present situation 
held by scientific instruction in second- 
ary schools, grant-earning, public and 
preparatory, and private, and in the en- 





tire field of girls’ schools in England, the 
report presents a number of excellent 
recommendations for reorganization and 
popularizing of scientific studies as re- 
lated to them. It advocates the inclusion 
of science in the general course of edu- 
cation for all pupils in public and other 
secondary schools up to the age of about 
16, with increase of regular periods de- 
voted to that subject ; increased attention 
to the teaching of science in girls’ schools, 
with not less than three hours out of a 
24-hour school week devoted to science 
for girls from 12 to 16; the establish- 
ment in suitable localities of 
schools where less time should be devoted 
to languages and additional time to Eng- 
lish, mathematics, manual in- 
struction, and drawing. The report urges 
the introduction of practical work into 
the curriculum as offering unparalleled 
opportunity for discovering ability. As 
one witness testified: “ Often, very often, 
the dunce of the form, when put onto 
practical work, becomes brilliant.” 

This recommendation, it should be said, 
has been put into execution in the con- 
tinuation schools provided for in the edu- 
cation act of 1918, and, under the super- 
vision of the board of education, in proe- 
ess of actual establishment by the local 
education authorities throughout Eng- 
Jand. 


school or 


science, 


Centent of Secondary Course. 


As regards actual content_of the course 
for secondary pupils from 12 to 16, it is 
recommended that it should’ include 
physics, chemistry, some study of plant 
and animal life, with increased attention 
to the every-day aspects of the sciences, 
close correlation between mathematics 
and science, and continuous stress laid 
on the accurate use of the English lan- 
guage. 

For pupils from 16 to 18, it- is recom- 
mended that the pupil be required to 
specialize in certain subjects, with the 
expenditure of time not less than one- 
half and not more than two-thirds of the 
school week, with concomitant literary 
study for those specializing in science, 
and conversely, appropriate science work 
for those specializing in literary studies, 

Asa result of such readjustment of sec- 
ondary studies, it is recommended that 18 
be-the normal age of entry to universi- 
ties, with reduction of the age limit for 
entrance scholarships at the two ancient 
universities to 18 years. 

Such readjustment also brings with it 
the necessity of training special teachers 
for secondary schools. The report rec- 
ommends substantial improvement in the 
salaries and prospects of such teachers, 
a pension system, a full year’s training 
shared between school and university, 
and the provision of short courses of 
training of various types. ; 





INTERNATIONAL MEET OF 
BOY SCOUTS. 


Scouts from All the World Will Gather 
in London for Sports and Serious Ex- 
ercises, 





Boy Scouts will meet in international 
convention in Londen from July 30 to 
August 7. Especial attention is to be de« 
voted by the leaders and promoters of 
the great gathering te the use of the Boy 
Scout movement for teaching citizenship 
and civie duties and responsibilities. In 


addition to competition in all forms of ~ 


sport by teams from all countries, a pro- 
gram of serious exercises is set which 
will conform to the general plan of bring- 
ing home to the individual boy his posi- 
tion not only as a member of the com- 
munity but also as a potential citizen of 
his own country and of the civilized 
world. This side of the meet is dwelt 
upon by the founder’of the movement, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, in the official hand- 
book, Boy Scout and Citizenship. He 
points out that the meet with its repre- 
sentative scouts from the different na- 
tions will furnish a striking ob lesson 
of a real League of Nations, founded on 
sympathy and mutual understanding, and 
that it surely can not fail to have a per- 
manent effect. 

Delegations of American boys, repre- 
senting many of the principal cities, have 
signified their intention of participating; 
and American scout authorities are ‘ex- 
pecting great advantage from sharing in 
world-wide conferences in-which ethies, 
as well as material things, will be con- 
sidered and discussed, 





TEACHERS STRIKE IN HOLLAND, 
Great dissatisfaction with their com- 


pensation prevails among the teachers of 


Holland. According to a telegram from 


Rotterdam to the press of Sweden, about: 
It is 
feared that the strike will soon cover the — 


600 teachers have gone on a strike. 


entire country. The strikes are conducted 


according to a uniform method, The 
teachers appear at the schools and eccupy 


themselves with the children but do not 
teach them, 








A vacation colony for weak children 


was inaugurated last March in Argentina 


by the municipal treasury, according to 
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the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
Accommodations are made for 165 
dren, and instruction is given in ¢ 








ment, morals, physical culture, and ¢ 
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The Work-Study-Play Plan Of School Organization 


Report of an Important Investigation by the Commerce Club of Toledo, Ohio. 








During the past six months two com- 
mittees of the commerce club pf Toledo, 
Ohio, have conducted an examination of 
the housing needs of the elementary and 
high-school divisions of the Toledo pub- 
lic schools. The combined report of 
these two committees is now before the 
Toledo Board of Education. 

In the course of the inquiry the work- 
study-play plan of school organization, 
now employed in some or all of the 
schools of 30 or more cities, was in- 
vestigated. The discussion of this plan 
and the comments of those in authority 
where the plan has been tried constitute 
a valuable contribution. It is particu- 
larly timely now that many cities are 
seriously considering means for reliev- 
ing buildings which have become greatly 
overcrowded. This section of the com- 
merce club’s report is published because 
of its general interest: 


Application of Old Commercia! Idea. 


The duplicate use of school equipment 
is the application by the school manage- 
ment of a principle which has long been 
recognized and practiced as good busi- 
ness by all other public-service institu- 
tions. For example, our transportation 
system would be impossible if all who 
are obliged to travel should demand 
transportation at exactly the same time. 
Theaters make their programs available 
to many people because when one person 
is not using a seat it may be used by 
another. Hotels in serving the public do 
not attempt to reserve a certain room 
throughout the year for each particular 
patron. Similarly, industries do not hesi- 
tate to have different sets of men use the 
Same machines and shop space at differ- 
ent intervals of the day when the con- 
Stant use of the machine is needed to pro- 
guce a certain output which is in de- 
mand. 

Same Equipment Serves Three Pupils. 

By applying the same principle to pub- 
lie-school equipment, school managements 
have come to realize, largely as a matter 
of necessity, that it is not always neces- 
sary to reserve a seat for every school 


‘child throughout the year. Further, the 


demand for training in the industrial, 


“home, and musical arts and the urgent 


need for education in matters of health 
and physical training have called forth 
anew and expensive type of school equip- 


_mént. To utilize both kinds of equip- 


ment more fully, the plan for making a 
duplicate use of equipment has been de- 
vised. Thus, by dividing a school into 





two sections, while one section is in the 
regular classrooms studying academic sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic, language, read- 
ing, history, and geography, the other 
section is divided into three divisions, 
one being assigned to the shops for the 
study of science, industrial, and home 
arts, another to the auditorlum for the 
study of musical, dramatic, and social 
arts, and the third to the playground 
and gymnasium, for organized play and 
physical training. When one section has 
studied in the classrooms for two suc- 
cessive periods it goes to the shops, audi- 
torium, and playground for special work 
and play, and the other section goes to 
the classrooms, By this plan each sec- 
tion between 8.30 a. m. and 4.30 p. m. 
studies academic subjects in the class- 
room for four 50-minute periods, has 
special instruction and activities for an 
equal length of time, and one hour for 
lunch. Under the present plan of re- 
serving a seat for each child, the chil- 
dren get an equal amount of academic in- 
struction, two 10-minute recesses for 
play, a few minutes for opening exercises 
in the auditorium, and very little time for 
special activities. 


Called ‘‘ Work-Study-Play Plan.” 


As children give a certain period of the 
school day to actual work, study, and 
play, the plan is commonly called the 
“ work-study-play plan” of school organi- 
ization. 

This plan of school organization is a 
distinct departure from the old tradi- 
tional plan, and although it does not offer 
a ready solution to the problem of pro- 
viding needed school facilities it affords 
relief in this respect and also the possi- 
bilities of a much enriched educational 
program. While it would not be advis- 
able to adopt it in a large way at once 
the advantages of the plan seem to offset 
its disadvantages io such an extent that 
it deserves not only careful consideration 
but a fair trial in Toledo. 

It is the opinion of those who have had 
experience with both plans of organiza- 
tion that the operating cost is about the 
same in each case. The following pages 
give briefly a summary of information 
gathered from the correspondence car- 
ried on with superintendents of schools 
who have had experience with both plans 
of school organization: 


Opinions of School Superintendents. 


Assistant Supt. Packer, Detroit, Mich.— 
The plan is in operation in 16 schools this 
year, and is to be used in 30 schools next 





year. A complete discussion of Detroit's 
experience with the work-study-play plan 
of school organization to be given in the 
May number of Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion Research Bulletin. 

Supt. BE. H. Drake, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
The regular teacher has two groups of 
children, and is obliged to adjust to a 
larger number than under the traditional 
plan. Each pupil has a regular teacher 
and five special teachers, whereas under 
the other plan the pupil has one teacher 
and only occasionally a special teacher. 

It is more difficult.to adjust the sched- 
ule, as the periods are necessarily of 
equal length, and a longer time than is 
necessary is given to subjects like music 
and penmanship for the lower grades. 

Under the traditional plan it is much 
easier to adjust the schedule, to keep the 
records accurately and to keep the pupils’ 
attendance in every class. 

Greater Confusion but More Interest. 

The changing conditions of the work- 
study-play plan tend to make school more 
interesting for the average pupil and the 
exercise that comes from the more fre- 
quent change, although small in quantity, 
is a relief and benefit. It is a disadvan- 
tage for children who do not adjust easily 
to changing conditions. 

It causes greater confusion in the build- 
ing than is caused by the traditional plan. 
As the regular teacher is responsible for 
the teaching of fewer subjects she there- 
fore can make better preparation. 

She is also free from the teaching of 
such subjects as music and art which may 
be distasteful to her and for which she 
is not well prepared. 

In such subjects as music, art, manual 
and domestic arts, and physical training 
it’ gives the advantage of well-trained 
teachers. 

It gives the pupil a richer school pro- 
gram, in that teachers can concentrate 
the more on their respective lies and 
bring to bear better information in these 
lines, ’ 

The plan is especially strong in provid- 
ing ample opportunity for physical educa- 
tion. 3 

Supt, Drake says: “ We prefer to limit 
the work of this plan to children of 
grades three to .six, inclusive. Below 
grade three the work is more closely ar- 
ticulated with the kindergarten and is 
done by teachers on the regular or tra- 
ditional plan of organization. Above the 
sixth grade we have the junior high 
school and senior high school work, all 
of which is on departmental lines.” 
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Reduces Cost in Passaic. 


Supt. red S. Shepherd, Passaic, N. J.— 
Supt. Shepherd presented data showing 
the per capita cost per student hour for 
the average number belonging to the 
traditional schools at Passaic to be $0.045, 

“as compared with $0.034 for the schools 
operating under the work-study-play plan 
and for the average number of attendance 
$0.047 as compared with $0.037. For the 
per capita annual cost reduced to a 
five-hour basis, it was $40.09 on the aver- 
age number belonging for the traditional 
plan, as compared with 77 for the 
work-study-play plan. On the average 
daily attendance $42,51 as compared with 
$32.73. : 

Mr. Shepherd says: “ In our new work- 
study-play school, opened September 16, 
we are accommodating 42 classes. There 
we have two gymnasiums, swimming pool, 
two music rooms, two drawing rooms, a 
general science room, a room for cooking 
and sewing. and dressmaking for the girls, 
and four workshops for boys, including 
a textile shop, woodworking shop, ma- 
chine shop, and printing shop. We have 
also a moving-picture machine. These fa- 
cilities would be prohibitive added to the 

. traditional school organization.” 

He holds that the organization is eco- 
nomical in both time and space, and it 
gaves on capital investment by reducing 
the number of classrooms needed and on 
overhead charges attending such addi- 
tional capital investment. Such saving 
on overhead charges is due the school for 
operating expenses. He also is of the 
opinion that the work should not be de- 
partmentalized below the third and pos- 
sibly the fourth grade. 

Mr. Shepherd further summed up 
briefly some of the advantages of the 
plan as follows: 

1, An enriched program at little or no 
additional expense per capita for oper- 
ating. 

2. A longer school day, though as we 
are organized here I should say there is 
ho more time for study in that sort of a 
school than in the traditional school. 


Individual Initiative Better Developed. 


8. More opportunity for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative-and ljeader- 
ship, or, in other words, for the develop- 
ment of self-reliance, independence, re- 


4. A more flexible program permitting 
in the seventh and eighth grades, at least, 
promotion by subject. 

5. On account of the departmentalized 
plan, teachers become specialists, and, 
therefore, more skilled in the teaching 
of the subject they teach. 

6. Such a school gives the children a 





much wider range of experience, espe- 





cially in large manufacturing . cities 
where opportunity to do things is not so 
great as in the country. 

As to the administrative end, he says 
that the machinery is more intricate and 
requires more administrators if the school 
is run well. 

Supt. Ira T. Chapman, New Brunswick, 
N. J.—The work in the school using the 
modified form of work-study-play plan 
checks very favorably with the other 
schools which are less crowded. It has 
been adopted in one school only because 
of overcrowded conditions, 

Success Depends on Teachers. 
Supt. Benj. G. Graham, New Castle, 





Pa.—lIt has a marked advantage over the 


traditional school organization because 
of the freedom it gives children during 


play and work periods of the program, 
He says the success of the plan depends — 


upon ability to secure teachers properly 
trained to do the special teaching which 
the plan requires. 

Supt. 


riched school program than is possible 
under the old line school organization 
at less cost. It also very satisfactorily 
adapts itself to a social aim of education, 

Supt. C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, 
JU.—The plan enables the use of science 
laboratories, manual training, and do- 
mestic science rooms continuously as ses- 
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The work-study-play plan in some cities. 
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George FE. Mark, Sewickley, 
Pa.—The plan provides for a more en- 
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sion rooms, whereas they can be used but 
a small per cent of the time under the 
traditional plan. 

It requires fewer regular teachers for 
academic work, but more special teach- 


ers than the traditional plan. It makes 
possible the employment of full time 
specially trained departmental teachers 


for each school without increasing the 
total number of teachers, whereas under 
the traclitional plfin the services of full 
time specially trained departmental 
teachers must be divided among several 
schools. 


It provides a means of using physical 


training and playground facilities 
throughout the day by session groups. 


Thus a comparatively small equipment 
serves the entire school, whereas under 
the traditional plan the playground fa- 
cilities are usually found inadequate due 
to the fact that all of the school children 
use them at the same time. 

Unsuccessful in New York. 

Supt. Wm. L. Ettinger, New York 
City.—It is generally conceded that the 
double-session schools, as Mr. Wirt tried 
to operate them, under New York condi- 
tions (which were outstandingly politi- 
eal) were unsuccessful. 

Supt. EB. R. Whitney, Schenectady, 
N. Y.—It is a plan devised to save money 
at the expense of the teacher by loading 
more work on the teacher, decreasing 
her efficiency and lowering her 
taneity and animation. 

Supt. Arvie Eldred, Troy, N. Y.—I am 
satisfied with the plan as tried out in one 
of my schools. I believe the children get 
more advantages in the school operating 
on this plan than on the old type of school. 

Supt. Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, 
WN. Y.—It makes a much more serious de- 
mand upon the energy of the teacher than 
does the usual single type of school or- 
ganization. On the other hand it means 
the offering of educational advantages 
which simply can not be given under the 
usual type of school organization. 

Supt. H. Chalmers Stuart, Swarthmore, 
Pa.—It requires the supervision of a great 
number of details which, if overlooked, 
permits pupils too much freedom and 
will cause the bunching of study periods 
and classes. Teachers must be in entire 
accord. It is necessary either to win 
their entire support or discharge them be- 
fore attempting the plan. 

Recommendation. 


The committee therefore 
that the board of education consider the 


spon- 


recommends 


merits of the work-study-play plan of 
school organization and give it a fair 
trial. This would mean that it should 


be begun in one school only and by a corps 
of teachers who not only are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the plan, but who by 
training are qualified for the particular 
work they are to perform. 





COL. AYRES ENTERS DENIAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. 
130 East TWEN1 Y-SECOND STREET, NEW 
Yorw Cry. 
LEoNARD P. Ayres, Director. 


July 17, 1920. 

My Dear Dr. CLAXTON: 

In “School Life” for July 1 there ap- 
pears an editorial article -aling with my 
recent monograph, “An Index Number 
for State School Systems,” published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The title of 
the article is “An Important Omission.” 

The article is based on four statements. 
In the first place, it alleges that my mono- 
graph failed to state that the figures used 
for school population were estimates, 
The second statement is that these esti- 
mated data for school population are in 
many cases seriously inaccurate and that 
this is’ proved by the new census data for 
the Distriet of Columbia which are now 
available. The third statement in the 
article is that Montana owes its first 
place in my ranking of the states to the 
use of inaccurate data for school popula- 
tion, and that if accurate data had been 
used the state would be several degrees 
removed from the top of the list. The 
last of these four statements is that the 
estimated figures for school population 
are not accurate enough for precise com- 
parisons and that their use vitiates the 
entire work in its application to indi- 
vidual states, 

I take excepton to all four of these 
statements in this editorial. I did not 
make the important omission, as the 
editorial writer alleges, of failing to state 
that the figures for school population were 
estimates. I called them computations, 
and I specifically stated in the mono- 
graph that each new set of census reports 
made possible the correction of these com- 
Putations. This is the first and most im- 
portant point that I wish to make. It is 
that the important omission on which the 
aricle was based was not in fact made. 

The editorial goes on to cite the case of 
the District of Columbia as one in which 
the figures of the new census indicate that 
the previous computations of the Census 
Office as to school population gave results 
smaller than they Should have been, and 
from this the editor draws the conclusion 
that the ratios in the index number based 
on these results were excessively high. 

It is true that the city of Washington 
increased in population with great rapid- 
ity during the war, and that this increase 
was too rapid to conform to the ordinary 
Census Office processes of computing the 


probable increase ‘of population in the 
ten year periods between censuses. It is 
not true that parallel conditions were 


found in any of the states, nor do the dif- 
ferences between the computed popula- 
tion and the actual war time population 
affect the index number In any such de- 
gree as the author of the editorial sug- 
gests. If the number of children of 
school age increased in Washington dur- 
ing the war as rapidly as the editorial al- 
leges that they did, and if these data are 
substituted for the census computations in 
the methods employed in my index number 
ratings, the District of Columbia would 





change just one place in rank in its final 
standing. This fact is of large impor. 
tance. It indicates that the method of 
the index number possesses such a de- 
gree of stability as to be only in a minor 
meusure affected in its final results by 
even so phenomenal and. unforeseen a 
change in the population of a district ag 
that which took place in Washington 
during the war. 

The third statement of the editorial ig 
that if accurate figures for school popu- 
lation had been Montana that 
state would be several degrees removed 
from the top of the list in the final index 
number. This is a matter easily tested 
and the results of the test do not sub- 
stantiate the charge. If we substitute in 
the case of Montana such ratios of school 
population as are found in several of the 
other states, we find that Montana still 
maintains first place. It will hardly be 
claimed that any phenomenal changes of 
population have occurred in Indiana dur- 
ing the past decade, but, if we substitute 
the Indiana ratio of school population for 
that employed in the case of Montana, 
the rank of the latter state remains un- 
changed, and its index number is still in 
first place. The same is true if we use 
the California, or Wyoming, or Hawaii 
figures instead of those of Indiana. 

The comments that have been made 
cover the fourth statement of the edi- 
torial to the effect that there has been 
an alleged omission and oversight which 
vitiates the entire work of the mono- 
graph in its application to individual 
states. Precise statements as to the 
changes in data that may be involved, 
when the results of the new census are 
available, can not be made at this time, 
but it is entirely clear and easily demon- 
strable that any changes which may be 
necessary in the data for school popula- 
tion will have a very minor effect on the 
index number, and that they will in no 
sense vitiate the present results. 

In closing I would summarize as fol- 
lows: In the first place, the alleged omis- 
sion was not made. In the second place, 
the method of the index number is so 
Stable that even the phenomenal changes 
in the population of Washington during 
the war affect the rating of the District 
of Columbia in only minor degree. In 
the third place, the evidence indicates 
that with corrected data for Montana 
the rank of that state would remain un- 
changed. In the fourth place, the evi- 
dence does not indicate that the use of the 
census estimates for school population 
vitiates the index number in its appli- 
‘ation to individual states. On the cone 
trary the evidence indicates that the use 
of the new figures that mas be computed 
on the basis of the 1920 census will in- 
volve changes in the index ratings that 
will be very small indeed. 

Sincerely, yours, 
LEONARD IP, AYRES, 

Dr. P. P. CLaxton, 

Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C, 
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The International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs, at its eleventh annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, went on reeord 
as favoring an increase of teachers’ sal- 
aries, and universal physical education 
in the schools. thousand dele 
gates from 17 nations were present, 
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- ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


THREATEN HEALTH. 


Paper So High That Slates Are Sug- 
gested in London, But Strongly Op- 
posed. 


The cost of paper is rising so rapidly 
that the London education authorities are 
alarmed over their school stationery ac- 
counts. To the tentative suggestion in 
certain quarters that the children return 
to the old-fashioned slate, the English 
educational journals register emphatic 
protest. “In the view of some careful 
observers,” says the Educational Journal, 
“nothing did more to spread disease in 
the schools than the use of the slate, an@® 
what might be saved through the saving 
of paper might easily be lost in the health 
of the children. In these days the health 
of children is much more the concern of 
the local authorities than it was twenty 
or thirty and it seems neces- 
sary to utter a word of warning.” 


years ago, 





CZECHOSLOVAK TEACHERS 
CONVENE. 


The first congress of the teachers of 
the Czechoslovak Republic met at Prague, 
Bohemia, on July 1 to 3 to discuss prob- 
lems relating to the modern school and 
education in general. The program was 
as follows: Democracy in school educa- 
tion; freedom of instruction at the foun- 
dation of all culture; training of teach- 
social and economic 
position of teachers; the program of the 
international work of teachers. Invita- 
tions to be present at the congress were 
extended to the educational authorities 
of foreign countries by Adolf V. Obst, 
president of the Teachers’ Union in Bo- 
hemia. ‘ 





EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN FRANCE. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


the Viviani bill of 1917, which outlined 
& project of adalescent education. There 
is prospect of its passage at an early 
date. Here again is an effect of the Eng- 
lish education bill. On many points 
it parallels the main provisions of that 
bill, being a scheme for continuation edu- 
eation for males from 13 to 20 and for 
females from 13 to 18, adapted by local 
It leads to a 
certificate based upon certifying exami- 
bations, which is to be necessary in order 
to secure employment by the State. 

In the meantime, pending the passage 
of the Viviani bill or similar legislation 





for higher primary education, the need 
of systematic and-ai®quate means of 
developing an educational élite is most 
urgently felt. All educational thinkers 
call attention to the fact that only from 
the primary field can the recruits neces- 
sary for a completely democratic system 
of national legislation be securc.; that 
only in the higher division of it can 
choice be justified by normal exhibition 
of unusual powers of intelligence; and 
that any choice of pupils upon the basis 


of unusual mental abilities and -romise 
is unsafe before the children have 
reached the higher primary grade. 


Economic Pressure and the Primary Teacher. 


In France, as in all the other countries 
of the civilized world, the primary teacher 
has suffered by reason of the economic 
remuneration in 


pressure; and higher 


other lines has drawn such teachers in 
great numbers away from teaching. The 
authorities frankly recognize that it is 
deubtful if many will return. At the 
same time, the educational authorities 


hope that the provisions of the new salary 
tribute to remove much of 
nmeng these who remain. 
Furthermore, the authorities have taken 
account of the increasing dissatisfaction 
of teachers with the many points of ad- 
nd content of courses; and 

of the educational 
system along the lines projected above is 
expected in the near future. 


scale will cor 
the unrest 


ministration : 


systematic revision 


New Salary Scale For French Teachers. 


The law providing for increased sal- 
aries according to a fixed seale is the 
first organic modification in the seale 
since 1893 and the most important of all 
in its effect upon the professional attitude 
of the teachers of France. It was under 
consideration for the entire first half of 
1919, and in its final form embedied an 
increase of 500 franes for each grade of 
teacher over those of the scale proposed 
under the authority of the ministry of 
education in January, 1919. The increase 
was the direct result of public sentiment, 
led largely by the Federation des Ami- 
eales. The main features of the bill are 
as follows: 

1. No person shall be eligible as 
teacher in primary schools below the age 
of 18 years, 

2. For teachers in primary work, sal- 
aries range from 3,500 francs for pro- 
bationers through the six grades of regu- 
lar teachers, rising by increasements of 
500 franes for each grade to 7,000 for 
the extraordinary dass. Each category 
of teachers is allowed increase of 200 
francs for professional training over the 
minimum required, and for regular 
teachers in charge of schools having two 
or more classes, 
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3. For teachers of higher primary 
schools, salaries range from 6,250 francs 
for the lowest class, In some of the 
schools of the Department of Seine, ris- 
ing by increments of 750 franes annually 
to 10,750 frances for the extraordinary 
class; in the other departments, from 
5,250 frances for the lowest class by the 
same increment to 9,750 for the ex- 
traordinary class, Directors (men oF 
women) of higher primary schools re- 
ceive bonuses of 2,000 to 4,000 francs, 
or 750 to 2,000 franes, according to De- 
partments, 

4. For teachers in normal schools, 
which inelude general complementary 
courses in vocational, commercial, nyan- 
ual atts, and domestic science education, 
salaries rise by annual increment of 200 
francs for five years, 

For professers in normal schools sal- 
aries range from 9,250 to 6,500 franes ae- 
cording to Departments, rising by inere- 
ments of 750 franes to 13,750 or 11,000 
aecording te Departments, 

Fer tecchers of primary grade, serving 


in lycées or colleges for boys, Maries are 


increased by allowances ranging from 400 
to 700 franes, 

No discrimination is made between 
men and women; allowances for living 
expenses, where not made elsewhere, are 
left to the discretion of the minister of 
education; no person may be appointed 
to a post as teacher of schools, including 
general complementary courses, wider 29 
years of age and without at least five 
years of efficient service. 





COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN 
NORWAY. 


Plans for obligatory attendance like _ 


these adopted in Great Britain and 
Sweden are being perfected in Norway, 
The vocational and trade studies are to 
include such theoretical instruction ag 
tends to breader educational outlook, 
Sehool werkshops are to be opened in 
connection with the courses. The system 
aims to include more than the 360 hours 
and 2 years of the Swedish plan, 





DISSATISFIED WITH RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, 


The school authorities of Norway are- 
protesting against the spirit in which 


religious instruction is imparted in 
of the folk sehools. At the 
Synod in January, 1920, formal 
tions were adopted protesting to #¢ 
authorities against the intreduetion 1 
so-called liberal theological 
in the general schools of the 
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JAPANESE ENDEAVOR TO 


CONVERT KOREANS. 


Education Is Their Main Reliance, and 
Excellent Schools Have Been Estab- 
lished. 


By THeresa BACH. 


Extensive reforms in education are the 
chief reliance of the Japanese in their at- 
témpts to transform Koreans into loyal 
Japanese subjects. Their efforts in that 
direction have been continued consistently 
since the annexation of the peninsula in 
1910. 

The old-fashioned native village schools 
fire gradually put out of existence in mak- 
ing room for more modern institutions. 
Common, industrial, and special schools 
have been multiplied tenfold within the 
past decade, but the most notable ad- 
vance has been made in the extension of 
public common schools. The interest of 
the imperial grant for the promotion of 
education of the Koreans served as a 
nucleus for the development of the public- 
school system. This fund was later in- 
creased by subsidies from the national 
treasury and from provincial funds. 

At present two distinct types of schools 
are maintained, one exelusively for Ko- 
reans, the other for Japanese children. 
The Japanese schools are patterned after 
those in the metherland and are in gen- 
eral of a higher standard than the others. 
The new type of school for the Koreans is 
the common school, with a course of study 
extending over four years. The teaching 
staff consists of Koreans and Japanese, 
but the position of the principal is always 
assigned.to a Japanese. In May, 1918, 
there were throughout Chosen, or Korea, 
2 Government, 462 public, and 26 private 
common The subjects taught 
are morals, Japanese language, Korean 
language, Chinese literature, and arith- 
metic. Other subjects, such as science, 
physical exercises, drawing, etc., may be 
included if found to be desirable. Stress 
is laid on the teaching of the Japanese 
language. 

Higher common 
schools,” as they are simply called, have 
ga course of study extending over four 
years, and admit boys who are at least 
12 years of age and have completed the 
course of study in the 
Recent changes in these institutions make 
obligatory the study of one foreign lan- 


schools. 


schools, or “ high 


common school. 


‘guage—English, French, or German. As 


Japanese differs from the native lan- 


guage, the Korean child is obliged to study 


practically two foreign languages. Nat- 
ural science has been separated into two 
subjects, natural history and physics, and 
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ehemistry ; further, the hours per week 
for the study of th®@se subjects, as well as 
for the study of history, geography, and 
mathematics, have been considerably in- 
creased. 

Girls’ high schools of somewhat similar 
character have been established, although 
the course of study is shorter. In gen- 
eral the education of girls has been neg- 
lected. 


Ample Provision for Vocational Training. 


Vocational education is imparted in in- 
dustrial schools of four types: Agricul- 
tural, commercial, technical, and elemen- 
tary industrial. In May, 1918, there were 
17 agricultural schools, 3 commercial 
and 67 elementary industrial 
The course of study in these in- 
stitutions is practical and adapted to 
local conditions. Industrial education is 
encouraged and is offered not only in spe- 
cial but in the common 
schools as well. In 355 public common 
schools, out of a total of 460, courses are 
given in agriculture, and in 130 schools 
instruction in handicraft is offered. 


schools, 


schools. 


institutions, 


Higher and Professional Education. 


“ Special schools,” corresponding to our 
colleges, admit both Japanese and Korean 
students. There are at present four Goy- 
ernment special schools—namely, the 
Seoul Special School of Law and Econ- 
omy, the Seoul Special- School of Medi- 
cine, the Special School of Technical In- 
dustry, and the Snigen (Sowon) Special 


School of Agriculture and Dendrology. 
Besides, there are two private special 


schools, the Yenki Special School (Chosen 


Christian College) and the Severance 
Union Medical School. The course of 


study in these institutions covers from 
three to four years. 

The compilation and printing of text- 
books for school use is in the hands of the 
Government. The governmental authori- 
ties have also 
reading matter, including a picture book 


for children of preschool age. 


issued books of general 





BETTER PHYSICIANS FOR JAPAN. 

The remarkable advance in medical 
science in Japan, brought about by the 
careful selection of students and supple- 
mented by the close relationship be- 
tween the medical college and the hos- 
pital, was commented upon by Dr. J. G. 
Schurman, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in his commencement address to the 
students of the Cornell Medical College. 
Dr. Schurman, who recently returned 
from Japan, was much impressed with 
his visit to the University of Kyoto. He 
says that many of the Japanese profes- 
sors were students in Germany before 
the war. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


their new country, and that a united na. 
tional been realized, 
The war showed the inequality of the op- 
portunities offered to all citizens to ae’ 
quire an elementary education, Much legs 
to higher education. Ip 
regular scheol 


sentiment had not 


to have access 
some places there was i 


= 


attendance of 10 months a year; in many ™ 


others there were children going to school 
three months in the Here were 
teachers systematically prepared for their 
profession; there were improvised in- 
structors, and both badly paid, 
Many children were not in the schoolg 
because there were no places for them;- 


year. 


alike 


many were prematurely snatched up by 
trades which were no trades in reality, 
There voca- 
tional training. 


was generally insufficient 


Unlimited Educational Effort Demanded. 


From all these established 
conviction was born that educational ef 
fort ought to be developed to the utmost 
possible limit. 

At the outset, it is to be noted that the 
campaign thus undertaken did not have 
as its aim merely to destroy ignorance 
and to endow with American sentiment 
all those who enjoyed the right of citi- 
zenship in the United States; it contem- 
plated the full expansion of democracy, 


“Every community,” said Dr..P. P. Clax- ~ 


ton, Commissioner of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in a communication to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, “should be a little 

the should 
These words well express 
American educators. The 
that the war gave 
powerful 


democracy ; and schoolroom 
be its capitol.” 
the 
historian will 
an extraordinarily 
the idea that the school in all its grades 
is closely bound up with the life of the 


Nation, and that there can be no economie 


views of 


record 


and social progress without a correspond. 
the education of the 


ing progress in 
people. 


The Survey is Original and Effective. 


American educational activity mani 
fests itself in many ways, of which per- 
haps the most original is the “ survey.” 
The “survey” is an investigation under. 
taken, at the request of an institution, 
a city, a State, by specialists who are 
strangers to it, and whose iission is to 
discover “ the secret of a local situation,” 
according to Mr. E. F. pro- 
fessor of education at the Hopkins Uni- 
versity, “to determine the 
value of a method.” For example, the 
General Education Board directed a sur- 
vey and published a report of prim: im- 
portance on “The Gary System;” nine 


Buchner, 


as well as 


SS ee 


facts the _ 


impulse to, 
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specialists studied in all its phases the 
famous system which set American edu- 
eators at From 1916 to 


loggerheads. 


=} 1918, 63 of these surveys were under- 
> taken. All have not equal value, but 
— 

© there is not one that has not yielded pos- 
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itive results. The few that we have read 


~ have convinced us that there is in the 


gurvey a valuable instrument of analysis 
and progress, and we can well compre- 
hend the infatuation that has grown up 
in America for it. 


Realization as Well as Projects. 


By the side of these views, these proj- 
ects, one is able to cite many realizations, 
In 1917 and 1918 more than a thousand 
laws concerning education were passed 
in the several States of the Union. One 
of the specialists of the Bureau of Edu- 
eation, Mr. William R. Hood, notes the 
general tendency to increase school taxes, 
to distribute the burden of school ex- 
penses over the community, the county, 

*and the State, and in fine to “ equalize 
the chances of education.” 


Vocational Education Board. 


Last year we noted especially the 
Smith-Hughes Federal Act, and the crea- 
tion, by virtue of this act, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This 
was instituted in order to increase voca- 
tional training and to prepare teachers 
capable of giving it. In the course of the 
year, June 1918-June 1919, than 
_two millions of dollars were appropriated 
for agricultural This sub- 
yention powerfully aided certain States 
in the organization courses 
for youths and for farmers’ wives. Per- 
sons whom we should perlkaps call pru- 
dent, but whom over there they call 
timorous, have taken the position that be- 
fore making such expenses it would be 


more 


education. 


of seasonal 


better to have a method of agricultural 
education which has been better tested. 


They have not been listened to. 


The Smith-Towner Bill, 


The idea that education does not con- 
cern merely the city or the particular 
State, but the entire Union of States, 
Which had inspired the Smith-Hughes 
law, called forth the introduction in Con- 
gress of the Towner bill on May 19, 1919. 
Congressman Towner, supported by the 
unanimous sentiment of the teaching 
force of the country, proposes to establish 
a Federal Department of Education. 
Generous appropriations would be made 
for this department. 

In the United States, therefore, as in 
England, a movement—I was about to 
Say an agitation—is manifesting itself, as 
is shown by a common action which domi- 


Mates the initiative of individuals, of 


_ Cities, and of States, lending them the 





necessary assistance and remedying their 
weaknesses. 


Both Extremes Are Bad. 


There are some organizations which 
can be realized by local activity alone, 
when it is efficient; again, there is a 
community of educational interest which 
demands the concurrence now of the 
State, now of the Federal Government, 
The United States, like England, have 
experienced the bad effects of decentrali- 
zation carried to extremes, just as we de- 
plore those of our absolute centralization ; 
and they are beginning to realize the nec- 
essary cooperation between local au- 
thorities and the Federal Government. 

We noted in the last report that Eng- 
land had already organized the instruc- 
tion of her mobilized men ; and this prob- 
lem was one that confronted the United 
States even more urgently. Here, espe- 
cially, the mobilization affected young 
men who had not been launched on their 
careers before joining the Army. The 
first effect of the struggle against illiter- 
acy and for Americanization was to or- 
ganize general educational and vocational 
courses for the soldiers. 


American Educational Work in France. 


One of the first orders of Gen. Persh- 
ing prescribed the establishment of a 
system of post schools where the sol- 
diers might secure the elementary and 
secondary education of which they might 
have need, The order of February, 1919, 
went still further. It provided for di- 
visional centers of education in 
Army corps. 

Finally, a center of education of the 
American Expeditionary Forces was or- 
ganized for those whose degree of ad- 
vancement did not permit them to be 
sent to the universities. This was the 
University of Beaune, where 15,000 men 
enrolled for a period of three 
months. Facilities were accorded the 
students of all the centers to pursue 
their studies with a view to their time 
for returning to America. 

A similar effort was pursued in the 
case of demobilized men. The Bureau of 
Education recommended that the schools 
of agriculture be opened to all who might 
wish to settle in the country. In many 
places summer courses, from June to 
August, were organized for them.—Jour- 
nal officiel de la République francaise. 
(Translation by Walter A. Montgomery.) 


each 


were 





In compliance with a recommendation 
of C. N, Kendall, commissioner of educa- 
tion of New Jersey, the superintendents 
and high-school principals of the State 
observed a day as a rally or recruiting 
day for teachers. 





PUPILS’ PLACEMENT 
BUREAU. 


Practical and Direct Vocational Guid- 
ance in Schleswig. 


Pupils’ placement bureaus are organ 
ized in connection with the folk scheols 
in the part of Schleswig recently acquired 
by Denmark through the plebiscite, Cir- 
culars are distributed to parents of thé 
graduates from folk schools urging the 
parents to let their children take up a 
trade and not let them grow up unskilled, 
A printed blank asks for information as 
to the @ade or calling preferred, and 
whether board and lodging can be pro- 
vided at the home of the pupil or whether 
this is expected to be furnished by the 
master of the shop in which the pupil 
learns the trade. 

The parents then confer with the prin- 
cipal of the school and the school physi- 
cian. The former indorses the applica- 
tion by a statement of the deportment and 
intellectual gifts of the pupils, the latter 
by information regarding the pupils 
physical fitness or unfitness for specified 
lines of work, 

A consultation is then arranged be- 
tween prospective employers and the 
pupils through the chief of the placement 
bureau. ‘The city chamber of trades and 
commerce and other organizations tnter- 
ested in civie affairs provide for the ex- 
penses of the placement bureaus, 





WINNIPEG COLLEGE COMPLETED. 


One of the largest and best equipped 
agricultural colleges in the world has 
been finished near Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
It comprises 62 buildings. The con 
struction of the eollege has been going 
on for the past 10 or 15 years. During 
that period~the students have been at- 
tending their regular courses, but it was 
not until this summer that the institu- 
tion was declared completed. There are 
500 rooms in the dormitery building, 





SWISS HEALTH MEASURES, 


In. Switzerland no interests of a boy 
and girl from the time of infancy titi 
maturity lie outside of the duties of the 
teacher. ‘In line with this principle tke 
local school boards of Ziirich have sub- 
mitted a program to the central school 
board of the Canton, looking toward pro- 


vision of special classes for defectives : 
in speech, sight, or hearing, and for 


some 30 other specific measures te 
improving the child’s opportunities 
respect to health and training. 
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Private Commercial and Business Schisell in 1917-18. 


By H. R. Bonner. 








Schools. 


1. Of the 1,329 private commercial and business 
schools known to exist in 1918, 890 reported to the Bu- 
reau of Education. In 1900 only 373 schools reported. 

2. More than 80 per cent (716 schools) of the private 
‘commercial schools offered night courses. 

Instructors. 


3. In the 890 schools, 5,240 instructors are em- 
ployed, of whom 2,310 are Mien and 2,930 are women. 
In 1910, 2,112 instructors were reported, including 1,413 
men and 699 women. 

4. Of the 751 nonsectarian schools reporting the 
length of the daily session, 608, or 81 per cent, hold 
sessions of five or six hours (excluding night classes). 


Students. 


5. The 890 commercial schools reported a total 
enrollment of 289,579 students in day and night 
elasses. This number represents an increase of more 
than 50 per cent over the number reported in 1916. In 
1900 only 91,549 students were enrolled in day and 
night courses. 

6. The total membership includes 96,449 men and 
193,130 women. In 1916, 99,134 men and 93,254 women 
students were reported. The enrollment of women 
students more than doubled within two years. 

7. In 1918, 182,614 students were enrolled in day 
schools and 106,965 students in night schools. 

8. Only three schools have an enrollment exceed- 
ing 2,500. 

9. Ten per cent of the schools enroll 40 per cent 
of all students. Half the schools enroll more than 
85 per cent of the students. 

10. The average student does not remain longer than 
six months. 

Course of Study. 

11. In the commercial or bookkeeping course, 36,451 
men and 33,069 women students were enrolled. 

12. The enrollment in the stenographie course 
jumped from 70,554 in 1916 to 152,402 in 1918. 

Tuition Fees. 

13. The usual tuition fees charged for either the 
Stenographic, the commercial, the combined, or the 
telegraphic (wire) day course are $10, $12, or $15 per 
month. 

14, For any night course the tuition rate per month 
is usually $5 or $6. 

Shorthand Systems Taught. 

15. Eight hundred and one schools teach 53 systems 

of shorthand ; 31 did not state the system of shorthand 





taught, 8 others gave indeterminate replies, and 50 
schools did not teach shorthand. 

16. Of the 801 schools, 547 taught only one system 
of shorthand ; 202 schools taught two systems; 38, three 
systems; 11, four systems; 2, five systems; and 1, six 
systems. 

17. Of the 76 schools enrolling 500 students or more 
during the year in the stenographic course, 48 taught 
the Gregg (17 exclusively) and 40 taught some Pit- 
man system (13 exclusively). 

18. ‘Ten of these 76 schools taught the Benn Pitman; 
9, the Isaac Pitman; 7, the Graham; 5, “ Pitman” (text 
not stated); 5, the ‘Stenotype; 4, the Success; 3, the 
Munson; 2, the Graham-Pitman; 2, the National Short- 
hand Machine; and 6, some other system. 

19. The 547 schools teaching only one system enroll 
85,412 students in the stenographic course. Fifty-three 
and two-tenths per cent of these schools teach the 
Gregg system and 53.8 per cent of the 85,412 stu- 
dents study Gregg shorthand. Thirty-seven and 
seven-tenths per cent of these 547 schools teach 
some Pitman system, and in them 39.7 per cent of 
the 85,412 students are registered. 

20. In 1916, 42.1 per cent of the one-system schools 
reporting taught the Gregg, and in 1918 the corre- 
sponding percentage was 52.2. In 1916, 47.2 per cent of 
the one-system schools taught some Pitman system, and 
in 1918, the corresponding percentage was 37.7. 

21. Of the 809 schools reporting the systems of short- 
hand taught in 1918, 64.4 per cent taught the Gregg 
and 44 per cent taught some Pitman system, either 
exclusively or in connection with some other system. 
In 1916 the corresponding percentage for the Gregg 
was 54.8. The percentage for the combined Pitman 
systems in 1916 was not ascertained. 

22. From 1916 to 1918 the percentage of schools 
teaching the Graham-Pitman inereased* 30 per cent; 
the Gregg, 17.5 per cent; and the Isaac Pitman, 12.9 
per cent; the percentage teaching the Pitman (text 
not stated) decreased 2.3 per cent; the Spencerian, 
9.7 per cent; the Graham, 10.7 per cent; the Munson, 
16.7 per cent; the Benn Pitman, 19 per cent; the 
Pitman-Howard, 32.2 per cent; and the Stenotype, 349 
per cent. Each system named is taught in at least 17 
schools reporting. No data are available for all Pit- 
man systems combined in 1916. 

23. The total number of students enrolled in the 
stenographic course in schools reporting the systems of 
shorthand taught is 149,124. Of these, 71.14 per cent 
are enrolled in schools teaching the Gregg (either 
exclusively or with some other system) and 58.30 
per cent in schools teaching some Pitman system. 
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